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pattern the double cone will have to be slightly undercut on 
each side, the double cone being cat in a similar manner to the 
nail head, only in this case the cone rises only to a point on two 
sides, and not on four, as in the other example, the chisel only 
being needed, as also in P and Q, which are really in low relief. 
If attention is paid to these few particulars, the carver should 
be quite satisfied with the result of his labor, though of course 
patience and perseverance will be necessary. Of course all the 
preceding examples have had the design cut in more or less 
high relief, the usual and, generally speaking, most effective 
style adopted in wood carving, but as there arise occasions when 
this plan would be inadmissible, from its inconvenience or some 
other cause, I shall in my next instalment proceed to touch 
briefly upon the cutting of intaglio work, with a few remarks 
upon the carving of monograms. 



Of late years much attention has been given to decorative 
blinds. The business, though a special one, is appropriate 
to the house painter, and in the dull times of Winter 
many house painters might thus profitably employ their hands. 
We shall accordingly point out the method of procedure. The 
ornamentation is either opaque or transparent. For the former, 
oil colors are used ; for the latter, water colors. When using oil 
colors, to produce opaque effects, the color is laid on both sides. 
The cloth, which has been bleached, is stretched in a frame, and 
a sizing of glue applied. A water color tint is put on the sur- 
face with a wide brush, care being taken to secure evenness. 
The outline of any design is now traced on the cloth. For a 
gold band shade the figure is stencilled in gold size ; for a 
painted band it is stencilled in color. When the size is dry, 
gilding follows. This gilding is done in Dutch metal, tin foil 
and gold leaf. Tin foil is given the color of gold by being 
brushed with a lacquer specially prepared for the purpose. 
Positive and appropriate colors may be next used for centres 
and corners. Floral subjects and figure groups are much favored. 
In short, the public demands are incessant variety. Whatever 
the fancy designs, the color combinations should be pleasing. 
To produce the figures, a process is followed by large manufac- 
turers resembling block printing on wall paper ; but the house 
painter, if expert in the pictorial line, need not of course resort 
to this, and he will gain besides much practice that will be use- 
ful in his ordinary line by putting in his own patterns. The 
blocks are prepared for separate colors. Gruages on the blocks 
regulate their application as to place. 




POPULAR CARPETS. 

By N. S. Stowell. 



XQUISITE combinations of color, 
excellent quality and low prices 
are characteristic of the carpets 
produced for the present season. 

There are many points in the 
selection of carpets that pur- 
chasers will do well to note. 
Especially is this the case with 
brussels carpets. Almost every- 
one knows that "body brussels," 
as it is called, is readily distin- 
guished from the quality known 
as "tapestry brussels," by the colors show- 
ing through on the back of the fabric, but 
everyone does not know that this fact has 
been taken advantage of by certain manu- 
facturers, who have printed the backs of 
their carpets with the colors employed on the face of the goods, 
thereby misleading the unwary buyer, who, glancing at the 
back, sees color in stripes and figures, and immediately decides 
that this is a body brussels carpet. It does not seem to be 
generally understood that Wilton carpet is body brussels carpet 
with the pile or surface cut like velvet, and that tapestry 
carpet when cut is the so-called "velvet" carpet. 

To distinguish between the tapestry or dyed back and genu- 
ine body brussels carpet, draw out a wool surface thread from 
each and examine it. One will be found parti colored, the other 
all of one shade. The single colored thread is from the body 
brussels, the other from the tapestry. The reason of this is that 
tapestry is printed after it is woven, the body brussels is "yarn 
dyed," as the manufacturers say, and each color of yarn is put 
in separately. 

There is yet another point upon which the average coasuiner 
is not informed. A great deal is said about "five frame" brus- 
sels carpets, which are known to be the best in quality, but no 
mention is made to customers of "three frame or "four frame" 
carpets by dealers in these goods. Three frame carpets may be 
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of precisely the same patterns and general appearance as the 
five frame fabric, but the pile, while perhaps just as deep, con- 
tains much less stock, and will after a little use pack and look 
flat. A first class five frame carpet, on the contrary, will retain 
its firmness of surface, even after very severe wear and damp- 
ness that would almost destroy the beauty of one of the lighter 
sorts. Three frame brussels is the. lowest grade of these goods, 
four frame is better, and five frame is the best quality. Con- 
sumers who find their body brussels carpets matted down and 
packed after a little wear or dampness, will do well to inquire 
whether or not they have bought the best or the lowest grade 
of these goods. There is really no economy in buying other than 
.first class carpets, but the reliable dealer who warrants a fabric 
"the real five frame body brussels," stands but little chance of 
a sale beside his more unscrupulous competitor, who sells a three 
frame of the same pattern for a considerably less figure, the 
purchaser who perchance buys a carpet but once in half a dozen 
years being unable to distinguish between the two. 

There is a much greater variety in the season's assortment 
of carpets than one would imagine by merely looking through 
our retail stores. The manufacturer finds it necessary to suit 
his products to different sections of country, and what is highly 
approved in one market would find no sale whatever in another. 
He must therefore cater to many tastes, the New York ware- 
rooms of one manufacturer showing over three hundred samples 
of ingrain carpet alone. 

The newest patterns in body brussels and Wilton carpets are 
for the most part small single figures, or the styles known as 
Persian or Turkish rug patterns. The most fastidious city trade 
is demanding either small figures or slender delicate vines that 
trail from bouquets or clusters of blooms or leaves. There are 
autumn leaf patterns that are particularly desirable, some of 
them showing leaves in bunches or bouquets, with vines that 
are attached to the stalks, and connect the more pronounced 
portions of the pattern. There are many designs in angular 
figures, squares, printed designs, such as arrow heads, spear 
points and diamonds, also heart shaped and circular characters, 
and some suggestions quite Japanesque. 

Color in carpets takes a very wide range. Very light colored 
grounds find more favor in Axminster and Moquette carpets than 
in msdiy of the other grades. These show grounds in ecru, 




light gray, drab, very light yellowish green, and similar tints, 
the most popular of all being a pink tinted drab shade, that 
makes by far the most desirable background for floral and vine 
patterns. Some very rich dark ground Axminster and Moquette 
carpets are shown. They are, however, in less demand than the 
very light grounds, as many persons prefer' a Wilton if a dark 
carpet is required. 

But few of the new Wilton or body brussels carpets show 
light grounds. They are for the most part in rather sombre 
tints, and have the ground well covered by the pattern. There 
are a few detached and distinct designs, but many of them ap- 
pear as though an effort had been made to conceal the ground 
altogether. Exceptions to this are shown in palm leaves in 
shades of gray, dark blue and dull red, on a ground of dark 
olive, or in cubes, prisms and various geometrical figures, some 
of them separate, others with two or more of the figures over- 
lapping or connected by their edges. 

Brown in all of its shades, olive, dark blue, shades of gray 
and drab, a little white, and a limited amount of orange and 
yellow are the favorite colors for fine goods. Among the desir- 
able combinations are brown, olive and tan color ; several shades 
of olive, dark blue and dull red or faded rose color. Blue, pink 
and tan color are popular or "toney," as the manufacturers say. 
Olive and dull rose, with medium brown, are shown in many of 
the new samples, and a very handsome Wilton carpet is in 
shades of olive, very dark dull blue, and tiny flecks of white 
and red. 

Tapestry and velvet carpets being identical in weave, many 
of the same patterns are used in both styles. Comparatively 
little velvet carpet is made and sold, while the demand for tap- 
estry is almost beyond belief. It is the standard sort for the 
masses, and it is probable that more tapestry brussels is sold 
than any other two or three of the other kinds in the market. 

The patterns in this grade of goods follow very closely those 
in the higher class. There are, however, greater possibilities in 
the way of coloring in this than in the other makes, as, being 
printed like calico or paper, any number of tints may enter into 
the pattern, while the body -brussels- and its sort have the colors 
put in by threads, therefore the number of shades is necessarily 
limited. 

All fine carpets have borders to match. They may be either 
of the regular width, which is about two-thirds of the 
width of an ordinary breadth of carpet, or narrower, 
some of them not over nine inches wide. The nar- 
row borders are used for small rooms, for edgings for 
halls, and with a single breadth of carpet as double 
borders for wide stairs. 

Stair carpets are provided to match many of the 
popular patterns, but not all, as many persons use 
plain carpet without border or edging of any kind bf 
the narrow borders as before mentioned. Three ply 
and ingrain carpets have a steady and extended sale. 
They are shown in patterns that follow in general plan 
those already described, and also in styles that were 
popular nearly a quarter of a century ago. Indeed 
there are designs in the warerooms of some of our 
leading manufacturers that have been continuously 
on sale for nearly thirty years. They are very quaint 
and curious looking compared with the patterns that 
are at present considered fashionable. There are also 
new rugs in ingrain carpet. They are shown in various 
sizes, some of them being large enough to cover an 
entire room. They are woven whole, and have wide 
borders and knotted fringe. 



Yellow in designs should either be used in small 
quantities or distributed among others colors ; light 
bright yellows are seldom in place. Red is a difficult 
color to use and only pleasing when deep and full, 
whether inclining to yellow and called scarlet or 
towards blue as crimson. If the scarlet passes a cer- 
tain degree of impurity it falls into a hot brown, red ; 
if the crimson be much reduced it tends towards a 
cold color, known as magenta, either of which in 
masses is disagreeable. The finest red is a central 
one, a very powerful color, scarcely to be got by a 
flat tint of colors. 



CHINA SILK WINDOW DRAPERY AND LATTICE WORK, BY C. VT. CLARK. 



Amongst the commonest deals used in the con- 
struction of ordinary houses there is much room for 
choice for door panels and dados. These should be 
picked out from the most nicely pencilled and marked 
grain. Careful staining to a good rich brown will 
reveal a delicate pattern more beautiful than common 
graining. All that is required is a good hard oak 
varnish on this stain. 



